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Tue GREAT EARTHQUAKE AND Fire. 


The mint escaped destruction or serious damage by the earthquake 
of April 18 and the fire that followed, although it was the only struc- 
ture, but one, left standing within many blocks in every direction. 
The superintendent supplies the following account of the damage 
suffered, of the vigorous fight made to save the edifice, and of the 
service rendered to the city by the institution and its staff of officials 
and employees in the period of disorganization which followed: 


The San Francisco mint building was constructed shortly after what was called 
the big earthquake of 1868 and was built against damage by future seismic disturbances, 
and it is a pleasure to — that, with the exception of a few hundred dollars’ damage 
to the chimneys of the building, the earthquake did not leave its mark otherwise on 
the entire building. There is not a fracture or a crack to be found anywhere in the 
massive walls. The damage to the chimneys and stacks was repaired at a compara- 
tively small outlay, but, upon the advice of the superintendent of repairs of public 
buildings, it was decided to cut down the height of the tall smokestacks by taking 
about 20 feet off of the tops for the purpose of reducing the possibility of further damage 
should we be visited by another earthquake. 

The building, however, was not so fortunate in the matter of damage after escaping 
destruction by the great earthquake. As the front of the building sets back from 
the street a short distance, and the current of wind was from the building. this part 
of the structure was very little injured, the flag pole surmounting the peak on the 
front of the building being the only part damaged; but the other sides of the building, 
being nearer to the flames, all suffered. On the south end the damage was confined 
to the loss of plate-glass windows; on the west end, in addition to the glass, the 
sash and window frames were destroyed, and on the north end, besides the loss of the 
window finishings, the stone forming the walls was badly flaked for the entire face 
of the wall. It was here the greatest heat was encountered, the flames having driven 
directly against the whole side of the structure. In addition to this damage a section 
oi the root covering probably a space of 30 by 40 feet was burned. During the few 
days following the fire, while inexperienced and careless city officials were blowing 
down dangerous walls in the vicinity of the mint, several thousand dollars’ worth of 
plate-glass windows left in the front of the building were destroyed by the dynamite 
explosions. In all, the damage, in dollars and cents, is estimated to be as follows: 


Replacing plate-glass windows, sash,-and frames... .. 22-2. 22.0... cccecncedacesccccecseccceccsce $5, 000 

RUPERT SS WOOL gS UCI: OPEL ORIN PRIN aed au Somat wipe c Kes san ceccmescscivcclesaceecmeeds 8, 000 
(The largest part of this outlay, however, comes from reducing the height of the smokestacks.) 

For replacing the stonework on the north end of the building. ...............22.20020--2-00ee0e- 40, 000 


The large platform scales in the street were destroyed and are being replaced at a cost of ....... 


Inasmuch as the fiaked stone on the north end of the building in no way affects the 
comiort or stability of the structure. and the only purpose in replacing it would be to 
make a periect wall. 1 would suggest that the scarred wall be allowed to remain as a 
record of the greatest disaster that ever visited a civilized people, and as a monument 
to the heroic conduct of the Government employees who risked their lives to preserve 
the building. In a few years every vestige of the disaster will have been removed 
and these scars leit on one of the Government's best buildings will be a matter of 
inierest for the generations to come. The building was saved through the recent 
establishment of a fire-protection plant within the building. About fifty of the 
officers and employees of the mint succeeded in reaching the institution and, with 
the exception of two or three, they remained in the building fighting the fire until 
ali danger was passed, and in their efforts to protect the building there was a constant 
battle from early morning until quite late in the afternoon. An abundance of water 
was supplied from the artesian well in the mint and forced to the various parts of the 
building by a steam pump. 

As the subtreasury had been destroyed and every bank in the city lay in ruins, the 
mint was the only financial institution left intact, consequently it immediately became 
the financial center and nucleus for the resumption of business, and the point of dis- 
tribution of financial relief. The assistant treasurer was given offices and vault room 
in the building and supplied with money with which to resume business. The banks 
organized a union bank, embracing all the leading banks of the city, and they were 
afiorded space and vault room, by which they were able to transact a regular banking 
business. Besides this, at the request of the President, we became the depository 
and treasury for the relief funds until the banks were able to return to business in their 


own quarters. 
° 
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In addition to all this the mint officials handled, in round numbers, $40,000,000— 
money that was transferred by telegraph through a system of transferring funds from 
various parts of the East to individuals and banks and corporations in this city, made 
possible by an order of Secretary of the Treasury Shaw. ‘This was one of the ereatest 
relief measures instituted, and was received with expressions of gratitude y all. 
This work was the most arduous of all our labors, employing nearly all of the elerical 
force from early morning until late in the evening. Of course we had no system or 
method for the transaction of that kind of business, it being entirely foreign to our 
usual line of work, but all the money was transferred and distributed without loss, 
error, or unnecessary delay. 

It can he readily understood that the great fire destroyed the gas and electric lighting 
system throughout that portion of the city swept by the conflagration. Our electrician, 
however, by the Saturday following the fire, had improvised an electric-lighting plant 
by changing over one of our big motors into a generator, so the building and the 
streets around were lit up by electricity, which helped to add a little cheerfulness 
to the desolation and ruin surrounding us. 

Ip addition to protecting the building, our artesian water supply afforded a priceless 
blessing to thousands for some weeks after the fire, it being the only source of water for 
a great distance around. We arranged supply stations on the outside of the building, 
and a constant throng of people availed themselves of it all day. 

The workmen who were not assisting in cleaning up the building, or handling the 
vast sums of money being paid out, were detailed into shifts for doing guard duty, 
night and day, and inasmuch as there were no restaurants or food-supply places within 
a great distance of the mint, it was necessary for us to arrange to furnish food for all 
connected with the institution. Some of our workmen who had had experience in 
cooking volunteered to act as cooks, while others served as waiters. Our principal 
meal was at the lunch hour, when as many as 124 persons were furnished with meals 
in one day. At first these meals were supplied gratis. but subsequently it was thought 
best to impose a small charge, so as to cover the cost of food necessary to be pur- 
chased. When we discontinued the restaurant, some time in June, we found there 
had accumulated a surplus. after all bills had been paid, of $188.35. This fund was 
kept intact until the news of the great earthquake and fire at Valparaiso was flashed 
across the country, Whereupon the sum was donated for the relief of the unfortunates 
in that section. 

In closing this report I would like to make acknowledgment of the very generous 
and noble response of the officers and employees of the Philadelphia mint who, imme- 
diately after receiving the news of the disaster, raised the sum of $863.69 for the relief of 
the employees of this mint who met with losses in the fire, and also to acknowledge the 
prompt tender of aid and relief from the people of the United States mint at Denver, 

olo. 


THE MINT OF THE UNITED STATES AT NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


The mint of the United States at New Orleans was in operation 
eight months. On March 1, 1906, coinage operations were suspended 
by reason of the exhaustion of the bullion supply available for silver 
coinage. The greater part of the force of aepeee were furloughed 
without pay, and only such employees were retained as were deemed 
necessary to meet the situation. 

The assay and melting departments were in operation throughout 
the fiscal year. 

The standard weight and value of the gold and silver deposited at 
this mint during the fiscal year was as follows: 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
BcurREAU OF THE Mint, 
Washington, D. C., December 5, 1906. 

Sr: I have the honor to submit herewith the thirty-fourth annual 
report of the Director of the Mint, covering the operations of the 
mints and assay offices of the United States for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1906, with such available statistics for the fiscal year as m ay 
be valuable in connection therewith. 


OPERATIONS OF THE YEAR. 


The operations of the mints were reduced somewhat during the 
last fiscal year, owing chiefly to the fact that there was no silver 
bullion available for the usual supply of subsidiary silver coins. The 
stock of bullion accumulated under the act of July 14, 1890, was 
exhausted and some. question existed as to the authority of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to resume silver purchases. The force in the 
Philadelphia mint was furloughed three months and the force of the 
New Orleans mint four months. 

The work of the San Francisco mint was interrupted by the catas- 
trophe of April 18, 1906. The structure and its contents were saved 
from the fire by intelligent and courageous work on the part of the 
superintendent and employees, but as the fuel used for its melting, 
annealing, and assaying operations was city gas, the destruction of 
the gas works made a discontinuance of operations necessary. More- 
over, the mint, by reason of the destruction of the subtreasury and 
all of the banks of the city became the only financial institution able 
to do business in the city and the agency through which all remit- 
tances to and from the city and disbursements within the city were 
made. The mint became the depository and treasury for the relief 
fund and its superintendent, Mr. Frank A. Leach, had many new 
and very important responsibilities suddenly thrust upon him, all of 
which were borne with fidelity and signal ability. 

The most important development» in the mint service during the 
vear was the opening of the new mint at Denver. 
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-HISTORT OF THE DENVER MINT. 


Gold was first discovered in what is now the State of Colorado in 
1858, on the Platte River, near the city of Denver, then embraced 
in the State of Kansas. Colorado was created a Territory by an act 
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WESTERN ASSAY INGOTS REVISITED 





As many a pioneer enthusiast knows, at last year’s ANA convention in Chicago the ANA 
sponsored a debate between Dr. Theodore Buttrey and Michael Hodder concerning the 
authenticity of most western assay bars. An earlier article in the American Numismatic , 
Society’s American Journal of Numismatics by Dr. Buttrey condemning such ingots 
prompted the debate. In June of this year, the ANS published Mr. Hodder’s reply and 
rebuttal of the charges made by Dr. Buttrey. 


Having closely read and watched the proceedings, I was impressed with the thoroughness 
of Hodder’s research. The personal attacks made by Dr. Buttrey equally disappointed 

me. Nevertheless, having written a bit on this field and commercially traded a number of 
the mentioned ingots, I was anxious for Michael to answer a few questions about one of 
the pieces. : 


Although only in business for 6 weeks, it bothered me that the Blake and Agnell $23.30 
ingot has a misspelled name (Agnell rather than Agrell). Additionally, the bar reads “22 
carat” being equivalent to .916 fine, yet the ingot itself displays .857 fineness. Most of 
the other Blake ingots were very close to what they had stamped on them. “Carats” was 
also an unconventional way of referring to an ingot’s purity. Finally, I wondered why the 
punches, logotypes, and fabric of the ingot seem different from the 1857 Blake & Co. 
bars which were on the Central America shipwreck. 


Hodder was quick to respond to my queries and pointed out that while egregious, the 
misspelling of Agrell was similar to that of “Parson” for Parsons and “Schults” for 
Schultz. He also pointed out that both Moffat and Kohler bars as well Bechtler and the 
Heinrich Schaeffer $5 trial piece include carat fineness. 


Blake and Agrell’s enterprise operated two years before the making of those ingots, 
which were found on the Central America, and Hodder assumed new tools were needed 
within that time frame thus accounting for differences. As for the 6% difference in 
fineness, Hodder agreed that it shouldn’t be so far off although other pioneer coins were 
farther off [here he was probably referring to the Mormon coinage or even Baldwin and 
Pacific Company’s.Coins related in Eckfeldt & Dubois’ assays]. He concluded “I suspect 
that Gresham’s Law [where bad or debased money forces out good money] is what kept 
the bar from being melted in the old days.” 


discussion and new research of the past two years, especially by Michael Hodder, have 
gone a long way if not all the way in supporting the validity of these western assay 
ingots. 


Of course, while the final words may have not been written on this subject, I believe the | 


Your Editor. 
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A NEW & FINEST KNOWN 1849 BOWIE $5 DISCOVERED 


A new specimen of the extremely rare 1849 Bowie $5 has recently been discovered. The 
new example brings the total number known of this great rarity to just three pieces. 
One is owned by a noted western numismatist while the second is owned by a well 
known mid-western professional numismatist. The newly discovered, third specimen 
hails from a western source and is the Finest Known. It will be included in Stack’s 
January 16, 2001 auction, the firm’s Fourth Annual Americana sale. 


Before the early 1980’s only one gold 1849 Bowie $5 was known, the specimen that had 
long been on display at the California Coinage Museum in the Bank of California’s San 
Francisco offices. Then, in 1983 our own Brasher Bulletin editor Don Kagin published 
the discovery of the second specimen in the pages of The Numismatist (September). Now, 
nearly two decades later, Stack’s is pleased to announce the discovery of the third 
specimen. 
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The three known 1849 Bowie $5 gold pieces were all struck from the same pair of dies. 
The obverse design shows a large pine tree in the center with CAL.[IFORNIA] GOLD 
around the top and the date 1849 around the bottom. The reverse has J.H. BOWIE at 
the top, the denomination 5 DOLLARS in the center, and the intended fineness 879 and 
weight 137 GR[AIN]S. at the bottom. 


The Kagin discovery piece (the second specimen known) was authenticated by ANACS in 
1982. Years later, it was slabbed by NGC. In 1998 it was analyzed by S&N Labs of 
Santa Ana, California for the Professional Coin Grading Service (PCGS) as part of the 
certification process. It was found to contain 88.4% gold and 11.6% silver and to weigh 
135 grains. PCGS encapsulated the coin as AU-55. In September, 2000 the newly 
discovered third specimen was sent to PCGS for certification. It was analyzed by the 
same S&N Labs and found to contain 86% gold, 12% silver, and nearly 2% iron. It 
weighs 138.4 grains. PCGS encapsulated the coin as AU-58. 


The analyses make it pretty clear that the 1849 Bowie $5 gold pieces were struck from 

native California gold that still had not been parted from its considerable silver content. 

It is not difficult to figure out how much pure gold is contained in each coin and when 

we do, we find that the second specimen has 119.34 grains of pure gold and the third 

coin has 119.02 grains of pure gold. An 1849 federal $5 gold piece had 116.09 grains of 

pure gold in a total weight of 128.9 grains. While we do not know how many $5 gold 

pieces Bowie may have made, the number was certainly very small since only three 

survivors are known, today. It is possible that most of the Bowie $5’s were melted to 

make a profit on the marginally higher gold content. A 
AL 

Most of what we know about Bowie’s life story comes from research done by Don Kagin aif 

for his 1983 article. It seems that Joseph Haskins Bowie was born in Georgetown, D.C. 

in 1816. He was raised on his family’s plantation in Montgomery County, Maryland. 

When he was in his early 30’s he plied the trade of gold and silversmith in Baltimore, 

Maryland and his name is listed in that city’s directories from 1840-45. After that date 

nothing is heard of J.H. Bowie until he is listed as a passenger, along with two of his 

cousins, aboard the St. Andrews bound March 12, 1849 for Chagres in Panama. From 


‘ 


there, the Bowie party crossed the Isthmus to Panama City on foot since there was no 
rail crossing yet built. On the Pacific side the party could only find passage on a whaler 
out of Fairhaven, Massachusetts named the Sylph. She carried them to San Francisco, 
where they landed late in June, 1849. In San Francisco, J.H. Bowie stayed with another 
cousin, Augustus Bowie, who ran a medical practice out of his home on the corner of 
Dupont and Clay Streets. This was across the street from the offices of Moffat & Co., the 
well known coiners. In June, 1849 Moffat & Co. were still making their $16 ingots but 
two months later the first of the Moffat $10’s began appearing, soon to be followed by 
the first Moffat $5’s. It is possible that Joseph H. Bowie became inspired to make his 
own $5 gold pieces after seeing one of Moffat’s coins sometime in August, 1849. We do 
not know if Bowie’s dies were made locally, in San Francisco, as Moffat’s were. On the 
other hand, Bowie may have brought the dies with him from Baltimore. The evidence is 
inconclusive either way. What is sure, however, is that there was ample time for Bowie 
to arrive in San Francisco, get the lay of the land, arrange for making his $5 gold pieces 
with a private mint, obtain the unparted bullion, and strike his small issue of coins 
before the end of 1849. In doing so, he joined the ranks of the few coiners who operated 


in the west in 1849. 
Mike Hodder 


October 16, 2000 











California Coiners and Assayers 


A New Book by Dan Owens 


If there’s one numismatic research book you buy this year make sure it’s Dan Owens’ 

new study titled California Coiners and Assayers. What Dan has done in this book is 

bring together all the hard facts he could find on the subject, arrange them in a logical 
fashion, and publish the findings for the world to see. In the process, he has uncovered 
data that was not known before, put the final nail in the coffin of what remained of the | 
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Buttrey case, and indirectly made the ingots from the S.S. Central America wreck even 
more valuable. 


Dan is a young Californian with a love of finding things out. When the news about the 
discovery of the S.S. Central America was first announced, Dan was as captured by the 
romance of the adventure as we all were. Like the rest of us, Dan’s imagination was 
inspired and his curiosity was piqued. Who, he asked himself, were these companies 
and men who made all the gold bars found in the shipwreck? Dan wanted to know 
where they came from, when they first arrived in California, what they did when they 
got there, and what happened to them later in their lives. 


So, Dan decided to find these things out. He read every California newspaper published 
from 1849-1863, every obituary, every advertisement, every city directory, the US 
government’s census records, its immigration records, local probate records, and too 
many other sources to mention here. He kept records on each and every person he 
found mentioned in the old records as having once been an assayer. He worked from 
his home, in university libraries, and at historical societies. Along the way, he began 
compiling lists of information arranged alphabetically by the assayer’s last name. After 
a while, he had hundreds of pages of data all neatly arranged and cross indexed. 


Dan was doing all this work just for the fun of it. He hoped that his work would be 
appreciated by those who came to see it in its early stages, and he wasn’t disappointed. 
Early on, he was introduced to John Ford, whose interest in assayers and their ingots is 
well known. John encouraged Dan to continue with the project, helped him with finding 
rare reference books, and eventually even found him publishers for his book. 


In the pages of Dan’s book you will find thousands and thousands of little known or 
previously unknown facts about the men who made territorial gold coins and assay 
bars in California from 1849 to 1863. Everything in the book is either a direct quote 
from a document or a careful paraphrase of one. There are well known firms in here, 
with complete histories, such as Baldwin & Co., Kellogg & Humbert, and Moffat & Co. 
There are also assayers many of us have never heard of, like Frank Aaron and H. 
Theall. Information Dan has published includes such things as the assayer’s birth and 
death dates, his family history, and most importantly, his business history. 


No longer do we have to hunt around in several different sources for information about 
California’s coiners and assayers during the Gold Rush. Dan’s new book has it all in 
one convenient location. His book belongs on your shelf, right next to Don Kagin’s. 


California Coiners and Assayers. Dan Owens. With an introduction by Q. David Bowers. 
Published jointly by Bowers & Merena and Stack’s in October, 2000. 448pp. Illustrated. 
Hardcover. ISBN 0-943161-85-1. Available from the publishers at $49.95. 
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Subj: The E-Sylum v8#32, July 24, 2005 

Date: 07/24/2005 8:11:30 P.M. Central Standard Time 
From: esylum@binhost.com 

Reply-to: |§ whomren@coinlibrary.com 

To: esylum@binhost.com 


Welcome to The E-Sylum: Volume 8, Number 32, July 24, 2005: 
an electronic publication of the Numismatic Bibliomania Society. 
Copyright (c) 2005, The Numismatic Bibliomania Society. 


EDITOR'S CORNER 
We have currently 773 E-Sylum subscribers. 


John H. Burns writes: "I'll second the motion to rename the 
"Editor's Corner” to "Wayne's World!!" George Kolbe adds: 
"|, too give "Wayne's World” a thumbs-up!" 


Ex-squeeze me? "Wayne's World?” Well, it was our readers 
who helped coin the E-Sylum name back when | was pushing 
for "The Babbler." This publication is about numismatic 
literature and research, but it's also about having some fun with 
our hobby. On the other hand, it's not about me, which is why 
I'm reluctant to put my own name front and center, even in a 
goofy way. But if another week passes without further 
suggestions (or an uproar against it), we'll switch to "Wayne's 
World”, at least for a while. 


While on the subject of what The E-Sylum is all about, it's 
worth noting a few things: First, although many, if not most 
submissions are published verbatim, a number are at least 
lightly edited for spelling, style and length. For better or worse, 
very few submissions are rejected outright (and in eight years 
these probably amount to only about a dozen or so). In nearly 
every case, the deleted content is less numismatic than it is 
political or personal. In the few cases where I've felt such 
content was borderline and allowed it, I've often come to 
regret my decision to publish it, for it inevitably leads to 
counter submissions which only lead us further and further 
away from our core numismatic subject. 


The most recent such radioactive topic relates to the late 
John J. Ford, Jr. | felt the bulk of a recent submission was 
inappropriate, and submissions this week of opposing 
viewpoints included phrases | felt were equally inappropriate. 
In each case sections small and large were cut or edited for 
publication, or not published at all. For example, as much as 

| might savor colorful phrases such as "crap,” "vile" and 

"the demented yapping of a rabid Pekinese!!!", these have 
been edited out, as have earlier phrases such as "corrupter of 
numismatic fact” . 


On a topic more on-target with our mission, thanks and 
congratulations are in order for David Lange and other authors 

this week, for we have no fewer than five new book announcements 
in this issue. Get your checkbooks out, bibliophiles! We begin 

this week's issue on a sad note, however. 


Wednesday, February 06, 2002 America Online: EricNumis 
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45 minutes) would have cost me more than | was likely to gross 
for the entire show. Unfortunately, there was nothing the ANA's 
convention manager Brenda Bishop could do. She tried everything 
in the book (and a few things that aren't!). She's a great lady and 
an indispensable asset to the ANA. Oh well, maybe next year in 
Denver. Forget selling books; I'm joining the UNION!" 


CHARLES DAVIS AT THE ANA 


There will however, be at least one numismatic literature dealer 
at the show. Charlie Davis writes: "I will have table 345 at the 
American Numismatic Association Convention in San Francisco 
next week." [I'll bet his inventory weighs less than John's - that, 
or he has a brother-in-law in the Moscone center union. -Editor] 


NEIL SHAFER ON KAGIN AND FORD 


Neil Shafer writes: “Sorry to say I'll miss seeing everyone at 
the ANA convention because of hospital complications. | am 
better now and home but can't travel yet. The main reason I'm 
writing is to help memorialize two true luminaries, of course 
John J. Ford, Jr. and Art Kagin. 


Art sold my Philippine Islands (PI) coin collection in 1975, and it 

did very well considering it was that long ago. | could always talk 
to him about a number of things, and he was ready and eager to 
share many insights into various subjects we discussed over the 
years. | will certainly miss him greatly as will we all. 


About JJF, there’s another story. | first bumped into him quite by 
accident when | visited the New Netherlands (NN) shop in 1960. 

| was fresh from having done extensive research on PI coins and 
paper at the Bureau of Engraving and National Archives, and had 
all the facts and figures in place for publication which happened in 
1961 (coins) and 1964 (paper). | was actively seeking examples 

of both kinds, and in due course simply came to visit NN to see 

if they happened to have anything of interest to me. Well, John 
heard what | was asking about, came over to me and we started 
talking PI. He knew more about the paper currency than anyone 
else | had ever met, especially considering the fact that the material 
| had researched appeared to have been totally fresh - in other words, 
how could anyone have known such things if they had not done 

this very research? Except for one thing- he was close when he said 
something as fact, but just not quite right- he would say, for example, 
that the PI series started out in 1903 and consisted of values from 

2 to 500 pesos. Almost correct- it did start in 1903 but was for only 
2, 5 and 10 pesos, and payable only in silver. The higher values 
were approved in 1905 but never were issued until after the law of 
June 23, 1906 allowed them to be backed by gold as well as silver. 

| had seen the overprint to that effect. Well, it went on pretty much 
that way for a good while- John would say something, and | would 
agree in part, or point out that what he really meant was.... well, you 
get the picture. Finally he said, “you know what? You are the first 
person | ever met who knew what he was talking about when it 
came to these notes. Tell you what | have..." At which time he 
pulled out a fantastic frame of face-back pairs of the 1903 2-5-10 
pesos, and | knew this had to be one of only 4 sets made since | 
had seen reference to them! He let me buy it for the princely sum of 
$200, and | promptly carted it away, went back to Washington, DC 
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by Greyhound where | lived then- | stuck that wrapped frame on top 
in the carrying spaces and went to sleep! 


Was the frame a deal? | certainly thought so, even though at the 
time | was a music teacher in Montgomery County, MD making a 
total of $3.500 per year, so think again about the percentage of my 
yearly salary that went towards that frame. It adorned my office 

for years. One other of those 4 frames came up some years ago, 
this time cut apart but still with all six note sides together- owned 
by J. Roy Pennell, | think it brought around $3000 or so when 

sold, Mine subsequently left me, and years later on the market it 
brought $18,000 | believe. | do not know where it is now. 


Over the years | did get to know JJF quite well, and of course 
had tremendous respect for him both personally and as a 
fantastic numismatist. Late in 1985 | took over the position of 
Editor-in-Chief of what we called the New England Journal of 
Numismatics, sponsored by the New England Rare Coin 
Galleries out of Boston. The first issue was Summer 1986 and 
had articles by Breen, Julian, Doty, Slabaugh, Ball, Liza 
Clain-Stefanelli, Zander and others. The second (and last) issue 
came out as Autumn, 1986 and continued along similar lines. 


In the Letters-to-Editor section JJF wrote: Discussion on the 
$50 Gold Pieces "You are to be congratulated on the quality 
of the first issue, as is your publisher, Dana Willis. You are 
almost in the same league as the prestigious New England 
Journal of Medicine (a worthy publication to emulate!). Ever 
since the sad demise of the American Journal of Numismatics, 
collectors have needed a learned journal of opinion, one free 
from stale reporting of unimportant news and ridiculous ‘get 
rich quick’ oriented, advertising. | only hope that you will 
receive the help and cooperation that you will need to stay 
afloat. 


"The article by my long time friend, Doug Ball, on the Unique, 
hand drawn CSA essay note, was of particular interest to me, 
as | sold it and the rest of the group to him back in 1963. | 
well remember his excitement at the time. Items of this 
caliber couldn't find a better home than with D.B.B. 


(regarding)..."Mrs. Stefanelli's story of the two 1877 Barber 
designed U.S. $50 gold pieces, in her well written article...1'll 
add to it some day. Someplace, | have the original bill-of-sale 
for the two fifties, Haseltine to Woodin, the letter of seizure 
from the Treasury Department, and the Woodin effort to get 
his $20,000 back from Haseltine, Nagy, et al, the latter 
consisting of memos and correspondence, It is all quite 
interesting. (He then goes into a critique of her article 
pointing out a couple of errors). 


"Nit-picking aside, | found the first issue of your journal all 
it was advertised to be and more. Keep up the good work! 
John J. Ford, Jr. Rockville Centre, L.1." 


On another subject, the purchase of my 1834 Proclamation 
2R Philippine from HMF Schulman, it was absolutely not 
purchased from Friedberg as Dick Johnson suggested - it 
was sold to me at that Gimbels in NYC by HMF who at least 
worked there if he didn't run the place. Actually, | may have 
met Robert Friedberg once...or not, | am not sure at this point, 
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so | know for a fact that it was not he who sold that coin to me.” 


| HOPE YOU DIDN'T SAY FRIGGIN’ 


Peter Koch writes: "There’s little doubt of John Ford’s 
station in American numismatics. The landmark New 
Netherlands’ catalogues were pioneering and influential; 
and as the Stack’s Auction sales attest, his accumulation 
of Americana is staggering — and there are more sales to 
come! 


But, there are also more Ford stories to come. Like Wayne 
Homren’s eloquent account of the Ridgeway medal [E-Sylum 
Vol.8 No.28 July 8, 2005] brings out a side of us that wants 
to say... Yes, Wayne, you should have sent a friggin’ ashtray! 
Your phone would have been blistering off the hook." 


MORE ON THE FORD RIDGEWAY MEDAL 


Alan V. Weinberg writes: "The gold Congressional medal 
awarded to General Matthew B. Ridgeway was auctioned 
as lot 263 in the Stack's John J. Ford Jr Sale # 7 on January 
18, 2005. It opened at $5500 and hammered for $13,000 to 
collector Michael O'Shea of San Diego. 


To my recollection, Ford paid $10,000 for it years earlier. 

The medal 's original availability was extensively advertised in 

a half page ad , as | recall, in the Maine Antique Digest. | did 

not pursue it then as | felt it was "too modern" and apparently 

the current sale price also reflected this general feeling as similar 
"old" gold medals in the Ford collection have sold for tens of 
thousands of dollars more. 


| am amazed that a federally-funded institution or museum 
like the Smithsonian or West Point did not pursue the Ridgeway 
medal and allowed it to fall into private hands again." 


[The $10,000 figure is basically correct. The medal was 

actually auctioned twice - the original buyer at the first Ridgeway 
estate sale did not pay, and it was reauctioned later - that's when 
Ford learned of it and brought me in to bid for him. A local 

coin dealer was the underbidder the second time around. | 

don't know what the initial hammer price was, but it was less 
than $10,000. 


As another example of how Ford liked to hold his cards 

close to his vest, he asked me not to let on that | knew anything 
about numismatics when | went to the auction house to view and 
bid on the medal. "Go in dressed like a farmer," | recall him 
saying. This was no country auction, though, and dressing in 

bib overalls and chewing on a piece of straw would not be a 

way to blend in with the crowd at a high-end antique auction 
house in the swanky end of town. But no one would mistake 

me for a high roller anyway, so | went disguised as myself. 


The auction took place on a Saturday morning, and the room 
was filled with antique collectors and dealers from around the 
country. The auction lots were posted on the Internet and 
there were online and telephone bidders from around the 
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country (or around the world, for all | knew). Like most 
auctions, the lot was hammered down in a few minutes. | 
believe | had to go back the next week to pick it up. | had 
the medal for a few days and packed and shipped it to Ford 
within a week. -Editor] 


ON THE KLEEBERG FORD ARTICLE 


John H. Burns writes: "Just when | didn't think it could get any 
worse | made the mistake of reading Kleeberg's "obituary" on 
John J. Ford. | know you have to present "both sides” but this 
was over the top." 


George Frederick Kolbe writes: "It is way past time for 
fair-minded coin collectors, dealers, researchers, and scholars 

to publicly condemn the rantings of a small yet significant 
segment among us. The latest insult is John Kleeberg's so-called 
obituary of John J. Ford, Jr., posted on the Internet and publicized 
in the last issue of the E-sylum (for those who have read only 
Wayne Homren's excerpts, believe me, he exercised great 
discretion - read the whole sordid mess at the peril of losing 

your appetite, or worse). 


| do not know with certitude whether John J. Ford, Jr. was 

"the greatest forger ever" or if he is innocent of all serious charges. 
| do know that the personal invective spewed out by Kleeberg 

and others brings them only dishonor, and for those of us who 
remain silent, complicity in this calumny. 


| propose that: 1) honorable numismatists decry the ad hominem 
attacks of Kleeberg and others; 2) support honest research to 
determine the authenticity of controversial pieces and the genesis 
of any pieces deemed false; and 3) cast personal agendas, pro or 
con, aside in reaching honest conclusions." 


LANGE'S MERCURY DIME BOOK UPDATED 


David Lange writes: "A new and highly revised edition of my 
book, The Complete Guide to Mercury Dimes, is expected to 
arrive from the printer on Thursday of the ANA Convention 

in San Francisco. Of course, the publisher and | had hoped to 
have it in hand before the show, but there was a last minute 
addition prompted by a coin | saw at the Mid-America show 

in Chicago last month. There may be a few copies available 
during the final days of the ANA Convention; check with me 

or John Feigenbaum (David Lawrence Rare Coins). Also, the 
ANA booth may have them, assuming they arrive on schedule. 


Of interest in the new edition is an exhaustive history of this 
coin type's conception and the long trial-and-error process in 
creating usable dies. | spent several days last winter at the 
National Archives regional office in College Park, where the 
records of the Philadelphia Mint and all the correspondence 
between it and the branches are stored. Many letters not 
previously published are included in the new book. Among 
the revelations is that the two pattern Mercury Dimes held by 
the Smithsonian (both J-1981) are actually two die states of 
the same die pair. The many differences in appearance between 
them has confused generations of researchers, but these are 
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COMITA AMERICANA SURVEY UPDATE 


As mentioned in earlier E-Sylum issues, John Adams 
is leading a detailed survey "to determine the known 
extant population of the 12 different Comita Americana 
medals from the 18th century." A detailed afticle by 
Paul Gilkes appears in the February 9, 2004 issue of 
COIN WORLD (p3). 












HITLER ASSASSINATION "WOUND BADGE" 

The same issue of COIN RLD has an interesting 
column by David Alexander on "Wound Badge" issued 
to survivors of the July 20, 1944 attempt on the life 

of Adolf Hitler. Col Claus Schenck von Stauffenberg, 
had access to Hilter in his forest headquarters, called 
Wolfschanz (Wolf's Lair). Stauffenberg placed a 
suitcase bomb.under a conference table at a meeting. 
The blast killed four, but only injured Hitler. 


"The 20 Juli Wound Badge was a .800 fine silver 
oval, 42.7 by 35.5 millimeters, with flat back solid 
construction and a hinged tunic pin." 


ee the following web page for an image of the medal 
/and list of the people present at the time of the incident. 
é ‘http: /Iwww.wehrmacht-awards.com/wound_badges/20_july.htm 


a 
“THE GREAT DEBATE” CONTINUED 


[Much was written in The E-Sylum and elsewhere 

about the "Great Debate" between Ted Buttrey and 

Mike Hodder which took place at the 1999 convention 

of the American Numismatic Association near Chicago, 
IL. The subject of the debate was the status of several 
western and Mexican gold assay bars. See The E-Sylum 
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v2n33-36 (August 16, 1999 - September 5, 1999) and 
later issues. -Editor] 


John M. Kleeberg writes: "Followers of “the Great Debate” 
will be aware that it has several aspects besides Western 
Gold Bars: notably, the authenticity of Mexican Gold Bars 
that emerged onto the market in the 1950s. Professor 
Buttrey’s position on the Western Gold Bars was confirmed 
in the Numismatist in August 2003, when Holabird, Evans 
and Fitch condemned the Lilly-Smithsonian Justh & Hunter 
bar and questioned the authenticity of the Lilly-Smithsonian 
Parsons bar. 


| have just acquired (although the introduction is signed 
August 2003) a new book that throws more light on the 
Mexican bars: Alan K. Craig and Ernest J. Richards, 
Spanish Treasure Bars from New World Shipwrecks 

(West Palm Beach: En Rada Publications, 2003). 

Professor Alan Craig is probably known to readers of 

The E-Sylum as the author of three books about the coin 
collections of the State of Florida from the 1715 Plate Fleet 
and other sources. Ernest Richards is a longtime researcher 
on shipwrecks. 


The book is a path-breaking study of genuine Spanish 

colonial bars, but perhaps the most interesting material comes 
in chapter 12 on falsifications. The authors worked 
independently of Professor Buttrey and do not seem to be 
aware of his 1974 and 1996 articles condemning the Mexican 
gold bars: thus, they say that the first appearance of one of the 
Mexican bars was as lot 2093 of the 1975 ANA sale. This is 
incorrect: the earliest appearance | have been able to trace was 
when Paul Franklin of Massapequa Park, Long Island 

(Franklin gjed in March 2000) exhibited a bar at the meeting 

of the Brooklyn Coin Club on September 1, 1954 

(Numismatist 1954, p. 1214). Photographs of the Mexican 
bars were first published in Robert Nesmith’s 1958 book, 

Dig for Pirate Treasure, and then appeared in Harry Rieseberg, 
Treasure of the Buccaneer Sea (1962; Rieseberg even claimed 
to be the salvor!) and the 1964 Encyclopedia Britannica — 
before the Smithsonian acquired a whole slew of these bars in 
1967 as part of the Lilly Collection. 


Craig and Richards’ conclusions, nonetheless, are even more 
trenchant than those of Professor Buttrey (see pages 148 and 
149): “outrageous ‘in your face’ gold and silver ingots ... truly 
outrageous concoction ... These bars are being made ... with 
dates between 1740 and 1746 integrally cast into the bars 
along with a conspicuous legend in large, modern font letters 
reading: HISP crowned shield ET ID.... They are the product 
of corrupt people with criminal intent.” | have been engaged in 
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my own research on the Western and Mexican bars, and |, too, 
have concluded that the bars are false. In light of these recent 
publications, Alan Weinberg’s announcement that the 
Smithsonian is taking down its exhibits of these bogus bars is 
welcome news indeed." 


COLONIAL NEWSLETTER CD AVAILABLE 












James CUQ>§pilman writes: "The long-awaited CD of Colonial 
Newslettek Back Issues #1 through #103 is now ready for 


shipment. Price is $65.00 postpaid within the United States 
ONLY. Ple d check or Postal Money Order to: 


The Colonial Newsletter Foundation, Inc. 
P.O.Box 4411 
Huntsville, AL 35815" 


WARNER COLLECTION PROVENANCE SOUGHT 

Bob Merchant writes: "The Thamas Warner communion 
token collection was sold by the Ghapman Brothers in 1884 
- "The Warner Sale". The entire communion token collection 
was sold as a single lot. | am trying to find out what the lot 
number was, and who purchased it. Knave been able to 
trace this collection from the 1940's to the present day, and 
would like to complete the pedigree from \1884 to the 1940's. 
Can any E-Sylum readers help? Thank you." 


HIGLEY CQPPER FOLLOWUP 


Barb Anwari writes: "Thanks - | did hear fron’ 
| found an entry on "Granby Token" ina 1901 reference book: 


Higley crafted the Granby Token, minted 1737 & 1739, an 
it described the markings and verbiage just as | found it on 
your site. | hope this helps; | am a features writer and 
book/prints collector myself, with a great interest in history. 
If | can (re)capture information, I'm delighted." 


[It's nice to know people are finding our web site and 
also finding it useful. -Editor] 
MEDAL COLLECTING INFO NOW ONLINE 


Dick JOhnson writes: "Frequently asked questions on medal 
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The E-Sylum v7#16, April 18, 2004 
04/18/2004 8:53:59 PM Central Daylight Time 
whomren@coinlibrary.com 
esylum@binhost.com 


Welcome to The E-Sylum: Volume 7, Number 16, April 18, 2004: 
an electronic publication of the Numismatic Bibliomania Society. 
Copyright (c) 2004, The Numismatic Bibliomania Society. 


available in Dutch)." 


BOWERS AND SUNDMAN NEW HAMPSHIRE PROJECT 







April 2004 issue of M.A.D. magazine - the Maine Antique 
Digest, that is. The article discusses U.S. Colonial notes, 
urrency, Bank Notes, Collecting Paper Currency. 
ludes with a segment on "The New Hampshire 
Project": 


"Focusing on the interest of the authors of this article, the New 
Hampshire Currency\Study Project, being conducted by Q. 
David Bowers and David M. Sundman, has been gathering not 
only examples of New Hampshire bills themselves for study or 
purchase but also old correspondence, historical data, ledgers, 
and more. The New Hampshire State Historical Society has 
been an important contributor to the research, as have state 
and local societies and Jibraries and many individual collectors. 
The Smithsonian Institution and the National Archives have 
made available their data. 
fi 








It is anticipated that the work will be published in a few years 
under the imprint of the Society of Paper Money Collectors 
and will include just about everything anyoné-ever wanted to 





New Hampshire, plus a lot of esoterica no one ever dreamed 


Ss 


about. NS 


N 


Re 


To read the full article: 7 
http:/Awww.maineantiquedigest.com/articles/apr04/papermoney0404.htm 


FALSE WESTERN BARS SITE CREATED 


[John M. Kleeberg forwarded the following press 
release about a new website. I've eliminated 
biographical sketches for brevity, and, not wanting 
to fan the flames of the "Great Debate" controversy 
any further, I've also edited out a section "naming 
names" of the alleged forgers. Readers are referred 
to the web site for more detailed information. -Editor] 


"Dr. John M. Kleeberg and Professor T. V. Buttrey have 
established a website, entitled "How the West was 
Faked." Its web address is: 
http://people.pwf.cam.ac.uk/tvb1/ 


The website comprises a large essay by Dr. Kleeberg 
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(also entitled, "How the West was Faked") and the 
first of several shorter essays by Professor Buttrey. 
Professor Buttrey's essays discuss the bars ostensibly 
from the "Brother Jonathan" shipwreck, the bar 
supposedly made by the "Duke of Carlisle," and the 
false Mexican gold bars. Dr. Kleeberg's lengthy essay 
may be conveniently downloaded as a PDF file. Dr. 
Kleeberg and Professor Buttrey intend to add to the 
website as their research progresses." 


"In a preface introducing the website and the essays, 
Dr. Kleeberg and Professor Buttrey write: 


Over half a century and more a variety of false gold 
ingots purporting to derive from the 19th century 

West, as well as from 18th century Mexico and Arizona, 
have appeared on the market. 


The ingots have been sold directly to collectors, or 
offered at auction by various dealers. The largest 

single collection of this material was assembled 
privately by Josiah Lilly, who believed them to be 
genuine. These are now owned by the nation, as part of 
the numismatic collection of the National Museum of 
American History, Smithsonian Institution, Washington. 


This series of essays clarifies the origin and history 
of the false bars as a phenomenon, and more 
particularly of certain types of the bars whose 
fraudulence can be demonstrated in detail. There is 
also a discussion of the false prooflike $20s, 
allegedly made by the United States Assay Office of 
Gold in 1853, from the "Franklin Hoard”; these are 
traced to the same two forgers. 


The essays will also consider the unhappy effect that 


this false material has had not only on collecting but 
on serious study and scholarship." 


1870 SAN FRANCISCO MINT CORNERSTONE COINS 















cerning our article on the 
econd San Francisco Mint. We 
0 his comments on the existence 
tioned in the warrant. We 


cornerstone coinage 
feel it necessary to 


would like to say that we believe 


ry strongly that the quarter 
placed in that cornerstone is indee ted 1870. The reasons 
= 
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: some time before he could see Santa Anna. The most probable period 
for coining the Mexican ounces would therefore be November 1854 to 
February 1855; James King seems to suggest that the episode 
happened in the very last months of the existence of Adams & Co. 
This was also a period when Kellogg & Co. was producing massive 
amounts of coin. 
Restrikes and Other Forgeries 

Howland Wood’s greatest concern, and that of Howard Newcomb 
too, was lo prevent the dies falling into the wrong hands. This was a 
very real danger. Wood and Newcomb were well attuned to the numis- 
matic grapevine, and they had probably heard of the illicit restrikes 


and copy dies being made in this period. 

: In the early twentieth century, unscrupulous individuals made phony 
California private gold coins (Adams 1909). Many can be traced back 
to Stephen K. Nagy. Nagy was the son-in-law of J. W. Haseltine, who 
was, in his turn, the son-in-law of William Idler. Breen has called 
; William Idler the mint’s “fence”, and these three men—Idler, Hasel- 


tine, and Nagy—were involved with some of the most notorious US 


el ae 


forgeries of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries (see 
Stack’s 1997, lot 1012, for a discussion of the Nagy restrikes). In the 
area of private gold, the following creations have been ascribed to 
Stephen K. Nagy: the copy dies of the coins of Templeton Reid 
(Breen 1988:621), the fantasy dies of the Massachusetts & California, 
Company (Breen 1988:631), and restrikes of the United States Assay 
Office of Gold (Kagin 1981:326; Stack’s 1997, lots 1011-1012). A 
complete listing of the Nagy forgeries is supposed to form part of the 
Newcomer inventory of private gold, but we have not seen it. Another 
forgery of the period was the so-called restrike of the Baldwin vaquero 
10-dollar piece, a copy die made by Albert Kiiner, which Edgar Adams 
believed existed before the San Francisco earthquake and fire of 1906 
(Adams 1913:105, 108; Bowers 1980, lot 879; Breen 1988 :638). Henry 
Chapman, in March 1922, had restrikes made from Bechtler dies 
(Breen 1988 :624-625, 628). Chapman’s widow gave these dies to the 
ANS in 1948; they are catalogued above. Newcomb and Wood had 





good reasons for their fear about what would happen if the dies ended 
up in the wrong hands. 
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some lime before he could see Santa Anna. The most probable period 
for coining the Mexican ounces would therefore be November 1854 to 
February 1855; James King seems to suggest that the episode 
happened in the very last months of the existence of Adams & Co. 
This was also a period when Kellogg & Co. was producing massive 


amounts of coin. 
Restrikes and Other Forgeries 


Hlowland Wood's greatest concern, and that of Tloward Newcomb 
Loo, was to prevent the dies falling into the wrong hands. This was a 
very real danger. Wood and Newcomb were well attuned to the numis- 
matic grapevine, and they had probably heard of the illicit: restrikes 
and copy dies being made in this period. 

In the early twentieth century, unscrupulous individuals made phony 
California private gold coins (Adams 1909). Many can be traced back 
to Stephen IX. Nagy. Nagy was the son-in-law of J. W. Tlaseltine, who 
was, in his turn, the son-in-law of William Idler. Breen has called 
William Idler the mint’s “fence”, and these three men—Idler, [lasel- 
tine, and Nagy—were involved with some of the most notorious US 
forgeries of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries (see 
Stack’s 1997, lol 1012, for a discussion of the Nagy restrikes). In the 
area of private gold, the following creations have been ascribed to 


Stephen Kk. Nagy: the copy dies of the coins of “‘Fempleton Reid 


(Breen 1988:621), the fantasy dics of the Massachusetts & California. 


Company (Breen 1988:631), and restrikes of the United States Assay 
Office of Gold (IKXagin 1981:326; Stack’s 1997, lots 1011-1012). A 
complete listing of the Nagy forgeries is supposed to form part of the 
Newcomer inventory of private gold, but we have not seen it. Another 
forgery of the period was the so-called restrike of the Baldwin vaquero 
10-dollar piece, a copy die made by Albert Kiiner, which Edgar Adams 
believed existed before the San Francisco earthquake and fire of 1906 
(Adams 1913:105, 108; Bowers 1980, lol 879: Breen 1988:638). Henry 
Chapman, in March 1922, had restrikes made from Bechtler dies 
(Breen 1988 :624-625, 628). Chapman’s widow gave these dies to the 
ANS in 1948; they are catalogued above. Newcomb and Wood had 


good reasons for their fear about what would happen if the dies ended 


up in the wrong hands. 
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2016A—PARSONS and Co. (18613 $5.00 Gold. Colorado 
Terriorial Issue of great ratity. Very fine. 5500.00 
2016B—PARSONS and Co. $2.00 Gold. Same design. Very 
rare, very fine. 3500.00 
A REMARKABLE GROUP 
Patterns. Trial and Experimental Pieces 
Never Before Offered 
FOR TERRITORIAL GOLD 





® 2017 
2017—Sneused impression in lead of the obverse of United 
States Assay Office $20,00 gold of 1653. 900 thous. 


variety. Uniface. Probably unique. Excellent con- 
dition. 


2033 





2018 --Lrial p niece ol the reverse of the $20.00 Uniled States 
Assay Office coin of 1853, with a larget sas on 
the other side. Struck on lead. octagonal shaped. Said 
to be waique; uncirculated. 


x 





2019 
2019—-Trial piece of the reverse of the $20.00 | nited Staies 
Assay Office coin of 1853 on a thick. 
copper planchet. Uniface. In execllent 
Fcirtenely rare. 


large round 
condition. 





2020 


2020---Here’s a prize! A silver ingot about 1144°x15/16". 
somewhat rectangular in shape on which was tried 
the die for either a $10.00 gold piece of Augustucy 
Humbert in 1851 or it may have been intended for 
the $20.00 gold piece. In fact the 1352 over 1 


Aloe Koso¥$ : 





202 I--. 1857. 





2022 





2023—Pattern for silver halt 


2024- 


-Trial Piece of the Pacquet Reverse for the 


reverse wat used on the $20.00 coinage of 


7io) 632-5206 


p.l 


daghe ctr> Hho grit,’ Migpy pratater 7G vo aed CLAARres 
( 3(¢) 5/69 70 


> 


$20.00 coin issued by 


Augustus Humbert may very 
well have used this 


ie by reeutting a 2 over the 1. 
Comparison favors the latier thought. besides 
know that there is a $20.00 gold 1632 over 1 but 
no coins of either the $10.00 or $20.00 denominations 
of 1851 were issuect by Humbert. Indications are that 
there were 3, possibly 4 strikings on this planchel. 
Probably unique, 


PAQUET PIECES 








2021 7022 


{The work of Anthony C. Paquet) 

Pattern for (reverses) half dollar. quarter and 
half dime (71 on one tin planchet. Concentric circles. 
Uniface. 

Pauern [or siiver HALF DOLLAK. 
Eagle with sprig and ar Tig in talons, scroll in beak, 
HALF DOLLAR below, 13 stars above. tin: probalsly 
unigue. 


reyerse Omv, 





2023 2034 


dollar, reverse oniy. Different 
style eagle on large star. with sprig, arrows and scroll. 
Rays from star end in scalloped design; tin, uniface. 
probably unique. 

320.06 
gold of 1861 ‘compare AW320). Struck in tin, uni- 
face. An extremely important piece. as are all of 
Pacuet’s works. It is well to keep in mind tha! this 
186] 
I have ne 


1861-S as regularly authorized isssucs. 


seen this piece published 





2025 


2025--Pattern of the Paquet Reverse proposed for the 
Double Eagle of 1859 (See AW321). 
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LOOK OUT FOR PRIVATE GOLD COIN COUNTERFEITS! 
Mr. Virgil M. Brand Makes Important Discovery. 





Written For tHE NumIsmMaAtTiIst py [Epcar TH. AbAMS. 


DISCOVERY made recently by Mr. Virgil M. Brand of Chicago that 
counterfeiters were producing spurious representations of certain private 
gold coins is a matter of the gravest importance to all American coin 
collectors, and through the kindness of this gentleman, who not only 

can safely be regarded as possessing the greatest coin collection in the world, but 





who is possessed of a wide range of expert numismatic knowledge, the writer is 
enabled to present the facts to United States collectors. 

While upon my recent visit to Chicago Mr. Brand showed several of these 
counterfeits, two of which T am free to confess would have escaped my attention 
even after careful scrutiny. These were two five-dollar pieces of Clark, Gruber & 
Co., dated 1860 and 1861. Both coins were perfectly sharp, of brassy-looking gold, 
such as that ordinarily contained by the Denver coins, and there was not the 
slightest thing about them to arouse suspicion on my part, unless it might have 
been their very fine condition. 

Mr. Brand is convinced that, fine looking as are these coins, they never saw a 
coining press, but were the productions of molds, being nothing less than cast 
coins. In his opinion the metal is forced into the molds under extremely high 
pressure, which results in the sharp and clear-cut appearance, and the only identi- 
fying spot to show that they have been cast is a little defect at some part of the 
surface of each coin which shows where the picce of metal was removed at the 
entrance gate of the metal. This little piece of metal is invariably left after the 
molds are forced full of metal, and the defect left by the removal of the metal 
at this point shows markedly in contrast to the clear and smooth surface of the 
remainder of the surface of the coin. 

It is perfectly safe to declare that there is not one out of a hundred collectors 
who would discover the spurious nature of these coins if not forewarned, and all 
collectors and dealers will do well to be on their guard. 

Mr. Brand thinks that there is little danger of any counterfeits coming out of 
the real rarities, for of course the counterfeiter must first have an original piece, 
but the danger will lie in such pieces as those of Clark, Gruber & Co., of whose 
issues it is comparatively easy to get nearly all the denominations in copper, per- 
fectly and sharply struck. 

There were two other counterfeits in Mr. Brand’s collection to show that still 
another individual is at work upon private gold imitations. He had a counterfeit 
of the Massachusetts and California five-dollar piece, struck in gold. Also a Clark, 
Gruber & Co. $20 piece of 1860. The latter shows the triangular peak, and is only 
known in copper, apparently having been a rejected die. 

The counterfeiter of the latter pieces was not so skilled as the one who made 
the first mentioned pieces. In the first place the work is much more crudely done 
than with the five-dollar Denver pieces, and he either did not know the nature of 
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the gold contained by the only known specimens of the Massachusetts and Cali- 
fornia five-dollar pieces or he did not take the greatest care to duplicate them. The 
gold in both the Massachusetts and Colorado pieces was evidently of the same 
quality, and the pieces were the work of the same person. The metal was of a 
reddish nature, which of coursé is entirely different from that contained by the 
California and Colorado pieces, which as a rule were struck from the native gold. 
This contains a large percentage of silver, which gives the gold a brassy or yellow 
color. The metal used in the spurious pieces was high in copper, but not nearly 
so high as the original Massachusetts pieces. The latter five-dollar pieces were 
made of greatly debased gold, and were extremely light, weighing ‘only 115 grains. 
So much were they debased, in fact, that they had the appearance of being made 
of common brass, with no gold, but Messrs. Eckfeldt and Dubois in their book of 
1851 made especial mention of the Massachusetts piece as being of greatly debased 
gold, and the opinion of those gentlemen is well worth accepting. ‘ 

Mr. Brand thinks that there is little likelihood of any thing being counterfeited 
in the private gold series unless it is some coin of which a fine trial piece is at- 
tainable. There are quite a number of the trial pieces of the Massachusetts and 
California piece in various metals, so it was likely that the counterfeiter would try 
his hand first upon these. 

In the judgment of Mr. Brand it will be wise for all collectors and dealers to 
be careful about accepting anything in the private gold coin line that is of an odd 
or unusual character, such as a coin of which trial or pattern pieces in base metal 
are known, but of which no specimens ever have been located in gold. 





OWNER OF ANCIENT GREEK TREASURES ROBBED. 


“A few weeks ago on my return from Mexico”, writes Jeremiah Zimmerman, 
D. D. LL. D., of Syracuse, N. Y., to Tue Numismatist, “Mr. Constan de Netlies 
called on me and showed me a collection of ancient Greek coins of unusual beauty 
and rarity. T have since learned that there were seven hundred pieces in his col- 
lection and also three ancient Greek hand mirrors of the greatest magnificence and 
rarity. I saw at once that they were unsurpassed. [ recommended him to the 
Boston and New York museums, where he might be able to dispose of his 
treasures. 

“Recently I have heard that he was robbed of his entire collection while ih 
Boston. The unfortunate thing is that he does not understand a word of English, 
being a Greek. He has written to his friends here to request me to give the in- 
formation to the press in the hope that the thief may be discovered and the coins 
and mirrors recovered.” 

Doctor Zimmerman’s sympathies go out to those who are robbed of prized 
pieces, for, a few years ago, after a twenty-cight months trip around the world 
during which many choice things were collected, he was robbed in Paris of his 
entire collection just a week before sailing for his home and never recovered any 
part of it. 


Spanish Coins, Trial Planchets: Spanish silver coins seem to have been 
much favored by the makers of coinage dies for the purpose of striking test 
or trial pieces. On record there are now the ten-dollar piece of J. S. Ormsby 
& Co., struck over a Spanish two-real piece; a five-dollar Bechtler, struck on 
a similar piece, and a one-dollar piece of the Pacific Company of California, 
struck over a one-real piece, 
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LIVE AMERICAN NUMISMATIC ITEMS. 


By EDGAR H. ADAMS. . 


Mr. S. D. Kiger, now in Portland, Oregon, reports the acquisition of two very 
interesting pieces, illustrations of which are given above. Mr. Kiger supposes, 
from what information he can gather, that these assayer’s slugs at one time served 
as necessity money in the West. He states that the pieces had been in the posses- 
sion of the family from whom he obtained them for nearly fifty years, and they 
were originally owned by J. W. Wright of the State Bank of California. Mr. Kiger 
learns that the slugs were use as money at Pioch and Virginia City, Nev. It is 
certain that at one time Virginia City contemplated an issue of private coins, and 
the striking of coins similar to those issued in Denver were recommended by one 
of Virginia City’s newspapers in the early sixties. Perhaps some of our readers 
can give some information concerning these pieces. 


Thanks are hereby tendered to Mr. Bauman L. Belden and, through him, to 
the American Numismatic Society, for the privilege of photographing some of the 
Hard Times tokens in the Society’s collection. Among these were the excessively 
rare New Orleans pieces of J. Hall Walker and Walton, Walton, Walker & Co., 
and Nathan C. Folger, which are known to collectors respectively as Low Nos. 85, 
106, and 121, and the unique Boutwell piece struck over a Spanish two-real silver 
piece, known as Low174. The Society’s collection of Hard Times tokens is an 
exceptionally fine one, and includes some of the rarest of the series, such as Low 
149 and 152, the Philadelphia shilling and fifty cent piece, struck in Feuchtwanger 
metal. and three varieties of the excessively rare tokens issued by Huckel, Bur- 
rows & Jennings of St. Louis, known as Low 102, 177, and 178. An inspection of 
this collection will afford much pleasure aud some surprises to any one interested 
in the series. 
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overlooked by Edgar Adams. Lot 
#2843 in the Bushnell collection was 
cataloged as “Hub. American eagle, 
as on a $50 dollar gold piece. (size) 
28.” It is quite possible, at a time 
when the Pioneer gold series was 
almost totally ignored, that the pre- 
cocious antiquaries from Philadelphia 
may have overlooked an item of the 
greatest importance. 

In the Woodward sale of March 20- 
25, 1885 a “Unique trial impression 
from the dies of California octagon 
Fifty Dollar piece — Reverse, Lathe 
work” —was_ sold. The description 
was too laconic for Adams to iden- 
tify the piece, but he makes note of it 
on page #105 of his work. 

On the other hand, Albert Kuner 
also cut dies from which patterns and 
other items were struck. The dies were 
in the San Francisco fire of 1906; but 
were not entirely lost. One obverse 
die was salvaged and is now in the 
National collection. Before it came 
to rest in safe hands, numerous im- 
pressions were struck on thin silver 
and brass planchets. It was also used 
in the manufacture of some souvenir 
spoons, one of which I remember 
seeing a number of years ago. 

Careful examination of my hub im- 
pression leads me to suspect that it is 
from an uncompleted punch. Details, 
found on the various varieties of fin- 
ished coins indicate that none are 
strictly from a die fashioned from 
the hub from which this impression 
was taken. 

Not being an authority on the 
methods utilized to strike and manu- 
facture coins, I may be all wet as- 
suming that the piece in question is 
actually a hub impression. I would 
like to hear from anyone possessing 
any information concerning my piece, 
as well as from anyone _ possessing 
trial pieces, hubs, dies, trial impres- 
sions in base metal or wax impressions 
of the Fifty Dollar octagonal ingots. 


* * * 


The man to feel sorry for is the 
one who attempts to collect early Sil- 
ver dollars in today’s market. The 
coins dated from 1795 to 1803 repre- 
sent the crux of the problem. For 
some very strange reason, it seems to 
be a favorite pastime among many 
collectors and dealers to really muddle 
up this series of beautiful coins. 
“Over-classify” is in itself a harsh 
term, but in this instance, it is a su- 
perb understatement. Very Fine pieces 
are Extremely Fine, those Extremely 
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Fine are really Uncirculated, but 
weakly struck or rubbed, and Fine 
coins are called anything but Fine. 
The slightest trace of mint lustre 
seems to be a green light for a little 
imagination. The situation is really 
rough. 

Silver dollars are large, compara- 
tively heavy coins, and usually have 
seen more than their share of drop- 
ping, rough handling and _ general 
banging around. Anything in the line 
of an edge bruise, short of a pie cut 
slice, is overlooked. Digs, cuts and 
scratches are all invisible to the cata- 
loger, but all too conspicious to the 
buyer. 

Allen P. Gough wrote a_ well 
rounded article in the February issue 
of The Numismatist concerning the 
“Condition” problem. He based his 
discussion around the Indian head 
cent. While I’m talking about ‘“Grand- 
daddy” Dollars, the situation exists 
right across the board. I cannot sug- 
gest a set of “Standard Classifica- 
tions” but I do feel that the situation 
is getting a little out of hand. 

Various solutions have been brought 
to the fore for many years, but none 
of them seem to really work out. Dr. 
Sheldon went to great lengths to per- 
fect a number system, which, surpris- 
ingly enough, seems to be highly suc- 
cessful with the Large cent addicts. 
However, “Big-Penny” collectors are 
generally, a well knit group with a 
close understanding of their specialty. 

The Silver dollar problem really 
bothers me. Besides condition, it 
seems that many people read, or 
should I say glance over, the Haseltine 
Type Table Catalog, too lightly. 

John W. Haseltine was an old time 
Philadelphia coin dealer who em- 
ployed and thereby educated the 
Chapman brothers. He later left the 
coin business to become a stock bro- 
ker. In both lines of endeavor he was 
highly successful. 

Before leaving the coin game, Hasel- 
tine cataloged and sold his collection 
of U. S. Silver Dollars, Halves and 
Quarters at auction. He called his 
collection a ‘‘Type Table” and intended 
it to be a reference work for future 
generations. With this in mind, he 
added a few items he had sold earlier 
in an addenda, together with coins 
that he had seen in other collections. 
Captain Haseltine’s catalog appeared 
in 1881 and was a moderate success. 
However, as it gradually became the 
standard work on the series, copies 
became scarce, until they were bring- 
ing as high as Thirty bucks each. The 
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( : RADUALLY, during the past few years, we have become one of the most 
active, if not the largest dealer, in the pioneer and territorial gold field. 
Not only have we handled many of the better known rarities, but it has been 
our good fortune to devise a system of unearthing numerous unique pieces not 
previously known to Edgar H. Adams, Waldo Newcomer, Virgil Brand, Fred 
Boyd, or anyone else. In this connection, we might state that we have handled 
the most fabulous items imaginable. Some of them will appear for the first 
time in the new, thirteenth edition of the Whitman GUIDEBOOK; others will 
appear in the nineteenth edition of the STANDARD CATALOGUE next year. 


Branching out from the regular : erg hi gold coins, we were the 
first dealers to dig out, popularize, and deal in western assay ingots. In addi- 
tion, we have eee pioneer patterns and trials, unofficial coin dies, assay 
ingot punches, Bo money privately made in the western states prior to 1890, 
and even bar and ingot moulds. Of late we have gone even further in our 
search of ANYTHING connected with the “Money of the West.’ We are keenly 
interested in the historical data and background contained in letters, corre- 
spondence, drafts, checks, broadsides, directories, and even contemporary news- 

apers. We own what could easily be considered the most comprehensive library 
on “Western Numismatic Americana’’ in existence. 


Pioneer gold, particularly RARE pioneer gold, requires top-notch clients. 
We found the coins and ingots—and we have found the customers. Our 
clients, mainly because they are our clients, are well informed. They know 
that we deal in documented facts, not fanciful conversation. If the item is 
GOOD, we can pay a GOOD price on their behalf. 


It will pay you to contact us if you have any of the following 
items, or know where to locate them! 


“Common” Pioneer or privately made gold coins in superlative condition; 
Ex. Fine to Proof. 


Pioneer Gold rarities in any condition. 

Unlisted and/or unpublished Pioneer Gold. 
Assay bars and ingots. 

Pioneer patterns and trials; in any metal. 
Western paper money, script, certificates, drafts. 


Any ephemera connected with the Numismatic West; from Assayet’s letter 
punches to broadsides and even pertinent newspaper accounts. 


IF IT’S WORTHWHILE, IT WILL PAY YOU TO DEAL DIRECT! 
(Offers, appraisals, correspondence, transactions, in confidence) 


New Netherlands COIN CO - INC - 
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J.H. Bowie 


Maryland’s Private Gold Coiner 
By Donald H. Kagin, LM-724 
Previously published in The Numismatist, September 1983 


Eight years ago I had the pleasure of meeting J.H. Bowie. Actually, he had died a 
century before, but that did not prevent me from savoring any less the joy of discovering 
someone who had seemingly disappeared forever into the shadows of history. Until that 
time, the only thing that I, or anyone for that matter, knew about J oseph Haskins Bowie 
was that his name graced a solitary California $5 gold piece and a 1$ copper pattern, both 
of gold rush vintage and picturing a northeastern pine tree. 

Because my doctoral thesis required my presence in Baltimore and Washington, 
D.C., and as I was courting a young woman in the area who would later become my wife, 
I traveled about that part of the country a great deal. One afternoon I happened to drive 
by a road sign that pointed the way to a well-known racetrack and the adjacent town that 
shared the same name—Bowie! I remember thinking, “Surely this is just a 
coincidence” —or was it? Was J.H. Bowie from Bowie, Maryland? Could I have found 
the clue that numismatic researchers had been seeking for years? It was a long shot, but it 
paid off. A check of local records and related documents clearly indicated that some other 
famous Bowies—and the town itself--had been giving us a sign for decades. The story of 
the elusive J.H. Bowie at last could be unraveled. 


Bowie and Company 


The Bowie name is familiar to many people—James Bowie of South Carolina 
introduced the popular Bowie knife, and Jim Bowie defended the Alamo in Texas. But it 
was the Bowies of Maryland, distant relatives of the aforementioned gentleman and the 
senior branch of the family, who were destined to make coin dies and so render the 
Bowie name numismatically immortal. 

In 1705 John Bowie emigrated from Scotland to Maryland and established the 
Bowie clan, which is still well-represented in the state of Maryland.1 Lord Baltimore, 
then governor of Maryland, appointed Bowie tenant-in-chief and granted him several 
manors in the area located approximately midway between Washington and Annapolis, 
where the town of Bowie thrives today.2 

Joseph Haskins Bowie, John’s great-great-grandson, was born in Georgetown, 
Washington, D.C., on January 25, 1818. Young Haskins, as he was called, grew up ona 
plantation in neighboring Montgomery County, Maryland, where he and his friends 
played among the towering pines.3 In later years J.H. Bowie would incorporate a 
rendering of these pine trees on the coinage he issued in California. 

Then, as now, a branch of the Bowie family lived in North Carolina, and when 
visiting them Haskins may have learned of the private mint in Rutherfordton, North 
Carolina, operated by the Bechtler family.4 At the time, Rutherford County, in which the 
town of Rutherfordton was located, was the principal source of the nation’s gold supply. 
Bowie might have acquired one of Christopher Bechtler’s coins as a model for his own 
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pieces; the issues of the two men are very similar, each recording the weight and fineness 
in grains on their surface, a characteristic unique to Bechtler, Bowie and Heinrick 
Schaeffer, a coiner formerly associated with Bechtler. 

Bowie later left the plantation in Maryland to join his cousin Augustus, a surgeon 
who had opened a practice in San Francisco after completing a tour of duty with the 
United States Navy.5 Dr. Augustus Bowie established his office in a cottage at the corner 
of Dupont and Clay Street across from Moffat and Company, one of the most active 
private producers of gold coinage in California. Perhaps the success of this thriving mint 
encouraged Bowie to open his own minting operation. 

On his trip to California, Bowie was accompanied by his cousins, Hyde Ray and 
Hamilton (Ham) Bowie. The three men departed March 12, 1849, on the frigate Saint 
Andrews, a voyage no doubt arranged by their influential cousin Augustus, and arrived in 
Panama, crossing the Isthmus on foot, by Indian dugout canoe and by donkey.6 Had 
Bowie the foresight to bring coining equipment, he would have had to leave it behind 
because of the great difficulty in transporting heavy loads across the Isthmus. However, 
he could have carried the comparatively lightweight dies that he eventually used to strike 
his gold coins, dies that most certainly were engraved in the East. 

Unable to obtain passage in Panama on any of the ships that regularly plied the 
California route, the Bowies were forced to’accept the less comfortable accommodations 
offered by the Massachusetts whaler Sylph and arrived off the coast of Monterey on May 
21, 1849. Unfortunately, coastal fog delayed their entry into San Francisco Bay until June 
25.8 

Of the Bowie coinage itself, little is known. Because California had no iron with 
which to make a coin press, planchet rollers or similar heavy equipment, coining 
equipment was shipped around the Cape and later used to form and polish the planchets 
that were struck with Bowie dies. Perhaps a California coiner, such as Kohler and 
Company, purchased the Bowie dies and used its own equipment to make the gold coins. 

Until 1982 only one specimen of the Bowie $5 gold issue and one specimen of the 
copper $1 piece were known to exist. The scarcity of the $5 gold piece is understandable 
when one considers that the coin contained 8.6 grams of .879 fine gold, making the coin’s 
intrinsic value greater than its face value. If this piece was typical of Bowie’s output, 
most of his coins were undoubtedly melted down and recoined for profit. 8-10 

During my six years of research on U.S. private gold coins, IJ never envisioned 
purchasing any specimen issued by J.H. Bowie and Company. The single known gold 
specimen was displayed for many years in the Bank of California Coinage Museum and 
later became part of the collection assembled by noted numismatist John J. Ford. The 
unique $1 copper pattern was included in the famed John Work Garrett collection, housed 
for decades at Johns Hopkins University. However, in 1978 Johns Hopkins decided to 
sell the Garrett collection, and in March 1980 I was lucky to obtain the Bowie copper 
pattern. But the best was yet to come. In 1982, after several years of tracking down a 
rumored second Bowie and Company $5 gold piece, I finally became the proud owner of 
that specimen. Thus, the dream that began eight years ago when I first met Mr. Bowie 
became a reality. 
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NOTES 


Robert R. Bowie was U.S. Assistant Secretary of State in the 1950s, and 
Clarence K. Bowie worked with the Town of Bowie legislation council and 
municipal government. Several other descendants are involved in education, 
medicine and law. 

Walter W. Bowie, The Bowies and Their Kindered (Washington: Press of 
Cromwel Bros., 1899), p.21 

Ibid 

Jesse, Ray and Ham all attended St. John’s College in Annapolis during the 
gold rush excitement in Georgia and the Carolinas. They had classmates from 
these states and may have visited them in the fields around the Reid and 
Bechtler mints. Ironically, Ham’s career was jeopardized by another private 
coiner, the notorious busybody James King. In his newspaper, The Bulletin, 
King accused Ham, then county treasurer, of embezzlement. Although 
indicted, Ham was not convicted, despite—or perhaps because—King was the 
jury foreman 

Augustus Bowie arrived in San Francisco on March 26, 1849, on the steamer 
Massachusetts. Letter from A.J. Bowie in the Walter Worthington Collection, 
Massachusetts Historical Society. 

Baltimore Sun, March 13, 1849 

M.D. Fairchild, “Reminiscences of a Forty-Niner,” California Historical 
Society Quarterly, Vol. 13 (1934), pp.11-33. 

Baltimore Sun, December 21, 1848. 

A.J. Matchett, Matchett’s Baltimore Directory, 1849-50 (Baltimore: author, 
1849), p.487. . 

Although unsubstantiated, one source at the Bank of California Coinage 
Museum believes that J.H. Bowie contemplated coining $600 in $2 '% and $5 
denominations 
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FINEST BOWIE $5 BRINGS $253,000 


Observations by the Purchaser 


Stack’s January, 2001 Americana sale offered many exceptional Pioneer gold coins but 
nothing more exciting than a newly discovered 1849 $5 Bowie & Co. PCGS certified as 
AUSS5. When my book on pioneer coins, Private Gold Coins and Patterns of the United 
States was published in 1981 only one specimen was known. In 1983 a second specimen 
(subsequently certified PCGS AUSS) was “discovered” and handled by Kagin’s in 1983. 
It was later acquired by a Midwestern numismatist. In the interim I wrote an article 
(reproduced elsewhere in this publication) about my search and discovery of J.H. Bowie 
for The Numismatist. 





When this third and finest (PCGS AU58) example appeared I knew I had to own it. When 
the coin was being sold J was surprised that there were at least 5 bidders over $175,000. 
An agent bid of $210,000 was my last competitor and the coin was mine at a record price 
of $220,000 plus the 15% buyer’s charge ($253,000 total). While surprised that the coin 
brought 20% more that J anticipated, we should recognize that for great rarities there are 
astute collectors who both desire these virtually unreplacable items as well as recognizing 
just how undervalued this series 1s. 
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Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. 


COMMONWEALTH 
v. 
JONATHAN W. BOND. 


October Term, 1854. 


**1 *564 Gold coin, not issued by the 
authority of congress, nor of any foreign 
government, but made within one of the 
United States, contrary to the constitution of 
the United States, although in circulation in 
this state, are not "gold coin current by law or 
usage within this state," the counterfeiting of 
which, or having counterfeits of with intent to 
utter, or uttering, &c. as true, is prohibited by 
Rev. Sts..c. 427, $§ 15, 16. 


INDICTMENT on Rev. Sts. c. 127, § 16, 
alleging that the defendant, at Worcester, on 
the 5th of September 1853, "had in his custody 
and possession a certain piece of false money 
and coin, forged and counterfeit to the 
similitude and likeness of certain good gold 
money and coin current in said commonwealth 
by the usages thereof as money, called a 
California five dollar gold piece; and the 
aforesaid piece of forged and counterfeit 
money and coin the said Bond did then and 
there utter and pass in payment as true to one 
Nancy W. Fairbanks with intent her, the said 
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Nancy W. Fairbanks, to cheat, injure and 
defraud; he, the said Bond, then and there 
well knowing the aforesaid piece of money and 
coin to be false, forged and counterfeit; against 
the peace of said commonwealth, and contrary 
to the form of the statute in such case made 
and provided." 


At the trial in the court of common pleas, 
before Bishop, J. it was admitted that the 
piece, which the defendant was proved to have 
passed, was not in the similitude of any coin 
issued from the mint of the United States, or 
by the authority of any foreign state, as legal 
currency; but was in the similitude of five 
dollar gold pieces, made in California; and 
there was evidence tending to show that such 
gold pieces were in circulation in the city of 
Worcester, and were passed for five dollars in 
business transactions, but there was a small 
discount upon them at the banks. 


The defendant requested the judge to instruct 
the jury, that the piece, alleged to be 
counterfeit, did mot come within the 
prohibitions of the Rev. Sts. c. 127, §§ 15, 16. 
But the judge declined to do so, and instructed 
the jury that if they were reasonably satisfied 
by the evidence, that California gold pieces, 
*565 of which the alleged counterfeit piece 
was in similitude, were current by usage, and 
that the defendant knew said piece to be a 
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Massachusetts applies, when it imposes a 
penalty for uttering and passing counterfeit 
coin in the similitude "of gold coin current by 
usage within this state." 


**3 This counterfeit was made in the 
similitude of a coin made in California, one of 
these United States, and confessedly in 
contravention of the constitution and laws of 
the United States. No authority existed at 
that time for coining money in California, and 
no suggestion is made that the California five 
dollar gold pieces were made under any legal 
authority. 


Waiving the question, whether evidence 
merely to show that such gold pieces were in 
circulation in the city of Worcester would have 
authorized the jury to find this coin was 
current by usage, and whether there must not 
be proof of a more general *567 use, the 
objection then arises that such use, if it 
existed, was in contravention of law, and a 
direct violation of it. No usage of that 
character can be set up. The right to coin 
money being solely vested by the constitution 
in the congress of the United States, any 
coinage by one of these states, or by citizens 
thereof residing within the same, would be 
illegal. Such coin, if proved to be in 
circulation, could never be _ properly 
denominated a coin "current by usage;" for no 
usage can be set up in direct violation of a law 
forbidding it. It would not be the gold coin 
intended to be protected as a circulating 
medium and the counterfeiting of which is 
made a highly penal offence. 


In the opinion of the court, the case does not 
show an offence punishable under the Rev. 
Sts. c. 127, §§ 15, 16. 


Exceptions sustained. 
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86 PRIVATE GOLD COINAGE. 


Notwithstanding the operation of the United States Branch Mint Kellogg 
& Humbert issued coins in 1855 in even greater volume than before. On 
May :t,.1855, the «“ Alta California” announced that the Branch Mint had 
just resumed coining, and further stated that the principal assay office in the 
country (Kellogg & Co.) effected over 50 per cent. more toward the supply 
of coin than the United States Mint. It is said that $1,500,000 was the great- 
est amount per month produced by the Mint, while the assay office had for 
weeks manufactured from $60,000 to $80,000 daily, and every banker in the 
State admitted that but for the assay office the financial crisis would have 
been prolonged. To this office, the paper continued, the holders of bullion 
had to look for coin, and but for this private mint San Francisco might have 
been bankrupt. 

Although the California papers in 1855 mention the Fifty Dollar piece of 
Wass, Molitor & Co., yet they do not contain the slightest reference to that 
of Kellogg & Co. (that could be found), which would seem to indicate that 
coinage of that denomination did not go beyond the experimental stage, and 
that the thirteen known pieces now located were scarcely more than trial 
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pieces. 

In 1905 the late De Witt Smith of Lee, Mass., compiled a list of the 

known Kellogg & Co. Fifty Dollar pieces, and their holders: Nos. 1, 2, 3 are 
owned by the Kellogg family (one by Karl Kellogg, son of J. G. Kellogg); 4, 
United States Mint; 5, Virgil M. Brand, Chicago; 6, Mr. Earle, Philadelphia ; | 
7, Andrew C. Zabriskie, New York; 8, De Witt Smith, Lee, Mass.; 9, George 
W. Rice, Detroit, Mich.; 10, John A. Beck, Allegheny, Penn.; 11, W. W. 
Kaufman, Marquette, Mich.; 12, C. W. Cowell, Denver, Colo. ; 13, John A. 
Jenks, Philadelphia, Penn. The finest specimen is in the collection of Virgil 
| M. Brand, which he obtained at the sale of the coins of Augustus Humbert in 
Philadelphia. This is a beautiful proof. A perfect proof was disposed of at 
the Zabriskie sale. H. O. Granberg owns a proof specimen also, making 
the thirteenth, as Mr. Smith was mistaken in thinking that there was an 
example in the Mint cabinet. 

The firm of Kellogg & Co. is credited with having struck $6,000,000 
worth of Twenty Dollar pieces during its operations, a large consignment of 
which was lost by the sinking of a steamer in the Pacific on its way from San 
Francisco to New York. The dies for the Twenty and the Fifty Dollar pieces 
are said to be still in existence. 

The firm of Kellogg & Humbert was dissolved in 1860, and Mr. Kellogg 
became associated with J. H. Stearns and John Heuston, Jr., as Kellogg, 

Heuston & Co., who carried on an assaying business at 416 Montgomery 
t Street. This firm was dissolved in 1866, and merged into the Selby Lead 
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and Silver Smelting Company, which is still doing business. Mr. Kellogg 
died on April 21, 1886. 


1854. 


52 — Twenty Dollars. Obverse, Head of Liberty to left, surrounded by thirteen stars. At the 
bottom is the date, 1854. On the coronet, KELLOGG & CO. in small letters. Reverse, A close imita- 
tion of the regular United States Double Eagle. The talon of the eagle clasps three short arrows. 

5$3— Zwenty Dollars. Obverse, Similar to 52, but the name KELLOGG & CO. in larger letters. 
Reverse, Similar to 52, but the arrows in the eagle’s talon are much longer and ,extend almost to the 
scroll. 


1855. 


54— Fifty Dollars. Obverse, Head of Liberty, surrounded by thirteen stars. On the coronet 
KELLOGG & CO. Below is the date, 1855. On the truncation of the bust of Liberty, in small letters, 
F. GRUNER, for Ferdinand Gruner, a well-known die cutter of San Francisco. Reverse, An eagle sim- 
ilar to that on the octagonal Fifty Dollar piece, grasping in its right talon a United States shield and 
three arrows, while in the beak is held a long flowing ribbon without inscription. Above the eagle 
upon the folds of a long label is 1309 Grs 887 THOUS. Around the border SAN FRANCISCO CALIFOR- 
NIA FIFTY DOLLS. The edge is reeded. 


This represents one of the handsomest pieces of die-cutting in the entire California 
series. No information concerning this Kellogg Fifty Dollar piece seems to be obtain- 
able. It is quite certain, however, that it was issued about the same time as the Wass, 
Molitor & Co. piece of the same value, and like the latter, owes its origin to the demand 
of the San Francisco merchants for a gold piece of large denomination for quick count- 
ing purposes. 


55 — Twenty Dollars. Obverse, The usual Liberty head, surrounded by thirteen stars, KELLOGG 
& CO. on coronet, with 1855 below the bust. Reverse, Similar to 52. 
56— Twenty Dollars. Obverse, Similar to 55, but the eagle on the reverse grasps long arrows, 


as on 53. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


The following additional information regarding several of the important 
mints has come to our knowledge since the previous pages were printed. 


Until late in December, 1911, the existence of a Five Dollar coin of the 
Ormsby mint was unknown. While a letter to the “San Jose Pioneer” 
of May 5, 1877, said that J. S. Ormsby & Co. had struck both Five and 
Ten Dollar pieces, we were very much inclined to doubt its statement that 
the smaller denomination had been coined. However, such a piece has now 
come to light, and was purchased by the writer, in conjunction with J. W. 
Scott of New York City. A reproduction of this is shown on one of the 
plates herewith. 
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Notwithstanding the operation of the United States Branch Mint Kellogg 
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country (Kellogg & Co.) effected over 50 per cent. more toward the supply 
of coin than the United States Mint. It is said that $1,500,000 was the great- 
est amount per month produced by the Mint, while the assay office had for 
weeks manufactured from $60,000 to $80,000 daily, and every banker in the 
State admitted that but for the assay office the financial crisis would have 
been prolonged. To this office, the paper continued, the holders of bullion 
had to look for coin, and but for this private mint San Francisco might have 
been bankrupt. 

Although the California papers in 1855 mention the Fifty Dollar piece of 
Wass, Molitor & Co., yet they do not contain the slightest reference to that 
of Kellogg & Co. (that could be found), which would seem to indicate that 
coinage of that denomination did not go beyond the experimental stage, and 
that the thirteen known pieces now located were scarcely more than trial 
pieces. 

In 1905 the late De Witt Smith of Lee, Mass., compiled a list of the 
known Kellogg & Co. Fifty Dollar pieces, and their holders: Nos. 1, 2, 3 are 
owned by the Kellogg family (one by Karl Kellogg, son of J. G. Kellogg); 4, 
United States Mint; 5, Virgil M. Brand, Chicago; 6, Mr. Earle, Philadelphia ; 
7, Andrew C. Zabriskie, New York; 8, De Witt Smith, Lee, Mass.; 9, George 
W. Rice, Detroit, Mich.; 10, John A. Beck, Allegheny, Penn.; 11, W. W. 
Kaufman, Marquette, Mich.; 12, C. W. Cowell, Denver, Colo. ; 13, John A. 
Jenks, Philadelphia, Penn. The finest specimen is in the collection of Virgil 
M. Brand, which he obtained at the sale of the coins of Augustus Humbert in 
Philadelphia. ‘This is a beautiful proof. A perfect proof was disposed of at 
the Zabriskie sale. H. O. Granberg owns a proof specimen also, making 
the thirteenth, as Mr. Smith was mistaken in thinking that there was an 
example in the Mint cabinet. 

The firm of Kellogg & Co. is credited with having struck $6,000,000 
worth of Twenty Dollar pieces during its operations, a large consignment of 
which was lost by the sinking of a steamer in the Pacific on its way from San 
Francisco to New York. The dies for the Twenty and the Fifty Dollar pieces 
are said to be still in existence. 

The firm of Kellogg & Humbert was dissolved in 1860, and Mr. Kellogg 
became associated with J. H. Stearns and John Heuston, Jr., as Kellogg, 
Heuston & Co., who carried on an assaying business at 416 Montgomery 
Street. This firm was dissolved in 1866, and merged into the Selby Lead 
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and Silver Smelting Company, which is still doing business. Mr. Kellogg 
died on April 21, 1886. 
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52— Twenty Dollars. Obverse, Head of Liberty to left, surrounded by thirteen stars. At the 
bottom is the date, 1854. On the coronet, KELLOGG & CO. in small letters. Reverse, A close imita- 
tion of the regular United States Double Eagle. The talon of the eagle clasps three short arrows. 

53— Twenty Dollars. Obverse, Similar to 52, but the name KELLOGG & Co. in larger letters. 
Reverse, Similar to 52, but the arrows in the eagle’s talon are much longer and ,extend almost to the 
scroll. 
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54— Fifty Dollars. Obverse, Head of Liberty, surrounded by thirteen stars. On the coronet 
KELLOGG & CO. Below is the date, 1855. On the truncation of the bust of Liberty, in small letters, 
F. GRUNER, for Ferdinand Gruner, a well-known die cutter of San Francisco. Reverse, An eagle sim- 
ilar to that on the octagonal Fifty Dollar piece, grasping in its right talon a United States shield and 
three arrows, while in the beak is held a long flowing ribbon without inscription. Above the eagle 
upon the folds of a long label is 1309 Grs 887 THOUS. Around the border SAN FRANCISCO CALIFOR- 
NIA FIFTY DOLLS. The edge is reeded. 


This represents one of the handsomest pieces of die-cutting in the entire California 
series. No information concerning this Kellogg Fifty Dollar piece seems to be obtain- 
able. It is quite certain, however, that it was issued about the same time as the Wass, 
Molitor & Co. piece of the same value, and like the latter, owes its origin to the demand 
of the San Francisco merchants for a gold piece of large denomination for quick count- 
ing purposes. 


55 — Twenty Dollars. Obverse, The usual Liberty head, surrounded by thirteen stars, KELLOGG 
& CO. on coronet, with 1855 below the bust. Reverse, Similar to 52. 

56— Twenty Dollars. Obverse, Similar to 55, but the eagle on the reverse grasps long arrows, 
as on 53. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


The following additional information regarding several of the important 
mints has come to our knowledge since the previous pages were printed. 


Until late in December, 1911, the existence of a Five Dollar coin of the 
Ormsby mint was unknown. While a letter to the “San Jose Pioneer” 
of May 5, 1877, said that J. S. Ormsby & Co. had struck both Five and 
Ten Dollar pieces, we were very much inclined to doubt its statement that 
the smaller denomination had been coined. However, such a piece has now 
come to light, and was purchased by the writer, in conjunction with J. W. 
Scott of New York City. A reproduction of this is shown on one of the 
plates herewith. 
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